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PREFACE 



The present work was accepted by the 
University of London for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in the year 1926. I have to 
express my obligation to Prof. H. U. Dodwell, 
University Professor of the History of British 
Possessions in Asia, under whom 1 worked in 
the London School of Oriental Studies. My 
grateful thanks are due to M. Georges Cced&s, 
General Secretary of the Royal Institute, 
Bangkok, whom I met in Siam and in Paris, 
for introducing me to this subject, and to Dr. C. 
O. Blagdon, Dean of the Sohool of Oriental 
Studies, for guiding me in my Indo-Javanese 
studies. It was through the kindness of 
Prof. Sylvain L6vi and Prof. Cabaton that I 
got into touch with the distinguished savants 
in Paris, wh<j are the authorities on this subject, 
and I take this opportunity to record my indebted- 
ness to them. I owe a good deal also to the 
generous help of Dr. Barnett and my friend 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi. 

The Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate of 
tho University of Calcutta have placed me 
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under great obligation by publishing this book. 
I am also glad to be able to testify gratefully 
to the promptness with which the University 
Press has printed the book and to the courtesy of 
Mr. Afcul Chandra Ghatak, M.A., Superintendent 
of the University Press. 

5, Wood St meet, 'j 

Calcutta: > Bijan Raj Ohattbkji 

January 2, 1928. ) 
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NOTES ON TRANSLITERATION 

As regards the transliteration of Sanscrit 
words (from inscriptions) it should be noted that 
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INTRODUCTION 



We do not find any reference to Kambuja 
(the Sanscrit name for Cambodia in the Indo- 
Chinese inscriptions) in Sanscrit literature. It 
may have been included in that vague term 
Suvarua-bhumi (the Ohryse of the Greek and 
Roman writers) which seems to mean generally 
the countries situated to the east of the Bay of 
Bengal. The coast of Farther India was the El 
Dorado of Indian adventurers from the times of 
the J&takas (some of which are at least as old as 
the 3rd oentury B.C.). The Mahftjanaka J&taka 
(Cambridge ed n VI, No. 639) and the Samkha 
J&taka (IV, No. 442) montion merchants taking 
ship from Benares and from Champa (Bhagal- 
pur), sailing down the Ganges into the open sea, 
and then Bteerinz their course towards Suvarna- 
bhdmi. Kautilya in his Artba-^&stra refers to 
Suvama-Kudyaka as a country of rare and 
precious products. As Prof. Sylvain lAvi has 
pointed out, 1 this place is also mentioned in the 
Niddesa (a portion of the Pali canon probably 
of the first century A.D.) together with Suvarna- 
bhficii, Java, and Van lea (an island near Sumatra) 
and was probably somewhere near Java. Ihe 
allusions in the Rttm&yaaa to the Kirfttas, 

t Prof. SjlnUn LM, Plate** Lo Ktdd*sa »c La Brilut Ettkl, 
r.tuuca Adatom MSS. 
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Xii INTRODUCTION 

who lived on the Arakan coast on the heights 
of Mount Mandara (the region of Kirrhadia and 
Mont Maiandros of Ptolemy according to Prof. 
L6ri), and to Java are well-known. I need not 
mention the references to Sumatra, Suvarna* 
bhAmi, etc., in later works like Kathfi-sarit- 
s&gara. It ia strange therefore that the history 
of the Hindu culture in Kambuja should be 
known to us only through the discoveries made 
in Cambodia itself in the latter half of the 19th 
century. 

In 1670 a Dominican friar Gabriel Cuiroga 
of San Antonio discovered Angkor and described 
it as a deserted city in the midst of a forest 
known only to hunters. In 1072 a French 
priest of the name of Chevreuil describes 
Angkor Yat as a shrine where worship had been 
resumed by Buddhist monks. 1 But it was the 
rediscovery of Angkor by the French naturalist 
Henri Mouhot in 1861 which led to its being 
known by the Western world. Mouhot died 
shortly afterwards, and it is to the explorer 
Doudart do Lagr6e that the credit is due of 
making the first discoveries (1B00) of the 
Sanscrit inscriptions on which our knowledge 
of ancient Kambuja (Cambodia) is based. After 
his premature death, the work of collecting 
facsimiles of the inscriptions was continued by 
Dr. Harmand. The attention of Prof. Kern, 



VL GolocbielF, Introduction » la oommihaace d' Angkor, IG22. 
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the great authority on ancient Java, was drawn 
to these facsimiles and in 187# were deciphered 
for the first time a few of these Sanscrit in- 
scriptions by this learned Orientalist. 1 The next 
year appeared the first work of M. Aymouier 
on Kambuja epigraphy, and hy 1881 he had 
succeeded in deciphering the dates of accession 
of some of the important Khmer (the vernacular 
name for Camhodia) sovereigns. When he 
returned to France at the end of that year — 
the materials collected by him were carefully 
examined hy MM. Barth, Senart, and Bergaigne. 
The report on this joint work read by M. 
Bergaigne in 1882, before the Societd Asiatique, 
was an important landmark in the work of 
reconstruction of Kambuja history. It gave a 
tentative chronology, dated the moat ancient 
inscriptions fairly successfully, and emphasized 
the relations between Hinduism and Buddhism 
in ancient Kambuja. Jn 1883 appeared M. 
Avmonier’s important work on Khmer (the old 
vernacular of Cambodia) inscriptions — “Quel- 
ques notions sur les inscriptions en vieux Khmer” 
— which was a valuable supplement to the 
information available from the Sanscrit inscrip- 
tions. Moreover he continued to send to Paris 
facsimiles which were examined by MM. Barth 
and Bergaigne. In 1885 appeared the first 

1 H. Flnoc, L'Bpigraphie Ijulo-diinoss*. B.E.P.K.O., 6. p. 1|J 
nad Mg. 
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volume of tho important work “Inscriptions 
Sanscrites de Campa et du Cambodgo.” This 
was the contribution of M. Barth. The prepa- 
ration of the second volume had been entrusted 
to M. Bergaigne, but, before it could bo publish- 
ed, this great scholar (to whom the restoration 
of the history of Kambuja is mainly due) 
porishod while climbing the Alps. The papers 
left by him for the second volume wore arranged 
aod published by the collaboration of MM. 
Barth, Senart, and Sylvain L^vi. Since then M. 
Louis Finot has continued the work of 
Bergaigno in deciphering and editing the in- 
scriptions, as they came to light, in his Notes 
d’Epigraphie. These have boon published in 
the Bulletin de l’Ecole Francaise d 'Extreme 
Orient. 

A very valuable contribution has been made 
to this task by M. Georges Ccedks in his render- 
ing of the important Buddhist inscriptions of 
Kambuja and in his ‘Etudes CambodgienneB.' 

We have the unique opportunity of check- 
ing to some extent the statements of the in- 
scriptions, as regards the history of Kambuja, by 
information gathered from the inscriptions of 
the neighbouring kingdom of Champa (Annam), 
and from the Chinese chronicles. The Chinese 
annals are particularly valuable for the earlier 
and later period of Khmer history and we shall 
see that they generally confirm the statements 
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of the inscriptions. For these Chinese sources 
we are indebted to M. IWmusat (Nouveau 
Melanges Asiatiqucs), Marquis d’Hervoy de 
Saint Denys (traduction du TFen hiert tony kao 
— Ethnographic des peuples etrangers— de Ma 
Touan lin), aod especially to M. Pelliot (Le 
Fou-nan, Token-la fong-t'ov hi (Mdiuoires sur 
les coutumes du Cnmbodge, etc.). 

"While reconstructing the history of Karabuja, 
the study of its art and architecture has not 
been neglected. Distinguished archaeologists 
like MM. Lajonquifcre, Commaille, and Parmen- 
tier have paid special attention to this subject. 

Very valuable work ha? thus been done by 
French savants as regards Indian influence in 
Indo-China. But, as M. Finot himself thinks, it 
should be the work of Indians to show how the 
ideas and institutions of India were transformed 
when introduced among foreign races. Again 
Ancient Kambuja should be studied along 
with Ancient Java and Sumatra — on which 
Dutch scholars have done splendid work. In 
the following pages an attempt has been mode 
to work on these lines on a subject which is but 
little known in India. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Early Legends and Traditions 

There are curious early legends end traditions 
concerning the origin of the Indian or Indianis 
ed states of Indo-China and the Malay Archipe- 
lago. 

Fuoau is the Chinese name of one of these 
states, and it seems to have been the most power- 
ful of them all. It covered an area much wider 
than that of tho present Cambodia. There is a 
controversy as regards tho relation between 
Kambuja (from which the narno of Cambodia 
has been derived) and the ancient Funan. Some 
think that Kambuja is simply a later name of 
the kingdom known to the early Chinese 
chroniclers as Funan. But the prevailing 
opinion is that Kambuja was a vassal state 
which in tho 6th century A.D. threw off the 
yoke of Funan, and gradually annexed the 
central provinces of the suzerain state whioh 
soon ceased to exist. 

The history of the Southern Tsi (Nan Tsi 
Chu), compiled in the beginning of the 5th 
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century, mentions tJie following local tradition 
of Funan as regards the origin of that kingdom. 
This passage is probably hosed on the account 
of two Chinese nmhas9ndors who visited Funan 
about the middle of the third century A.D. 

Kanndiuya — the founder of Funan. 

“ Of old this country had for sovereign a 
woman of the name of Lieou-ye. Then there 
was a man of the country of Ki, Houeu-t’ien, 
who dreamt that a god gave him a bow and 
bade him embark on a junk and go out on the 
sen. In the morning Houon-t’ieu wont to the 
temple of the god and found a bow. Then be 
embarked on a junk and sailed towards Funan. 
Lieou-ye saw the junk and led her troops to 
resist him. But llouen-t’ion raised his bow 
and shot an arrow which, passing through the 
side of a boat, struck somebody within. 
Lieou-ye was frightened and submitted. 
Houen-t’ien married her. He wrapped her in 
a piece of cloth as she had no clothing.”' 

Now Houen-t’ien is an exact transcription of 
Kaundinya. The country Ki iB not known. 
Another chronicle mentions Kiso which might 
mean the kingdoms which were far off. 

The legend and the name Kaundinya 
reappears in an inscription of Champa, dated 

• Pelliot, Le;Pauce»i, p. STB <B,B P.H.O, t. fli). 
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658 A. D., relating to the foundation of 
Bhrtvapura -the capital of Kambuja. “It was 
there that Kuundinya, the greatest of the 
Brahmans, planted the javelin which he had - 
received from Agvatfhhman, the son of Droua. 
There was a daughter of the N&ga king of the 
name of Somft who founded a. royal race on this 
earth. The great Brahman Kaundinya married 
her for the accomplishment of the riles.” 1 

It may be suggested that this legend passed 
from Kambuja to Champa after the marriage of 
the princess of Kambuja, £ri £arvflmi, daughter 
of King 1 9 A day arm an, to the prince of Champa 
£ri Jagaddharm* (afterwards king of Champa 
with tho title of Vikrhntavarman). The legend 
reproduces therefore tho genealogical tradition 
officially accepted ut the Kambuja court in the 
7th century. 1 

-4 Prince from Indrapraalhn. 

In tho Kambuja Annals, which disappeared 
during the ware of the 13th century and were 
rewritten towards the end of it and which partly 
embodies old traditions, the following account 
appears of tho origin of the kingdom : — 
“ Aditykvaipga, king of Indmprastha (Delhi), 
being displeased with one of bis sons. Prah 

* Ie*cr. of Hi Son. No. Ilf. B B.r.E.O., IV, &1D. 

* Float, gnr Tradition! Inlo-CldtoBOi, «ai. d« C. Arcb.. 

/[odaebite, 1B10, 32. 
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Thong, drovo him out of his kingdom. The 
prince arrived in the country of Kok Thlok 
(the Khmer name of Kambuja meaning the 
land of the Thlok tree) where ruled a Cham 
prince who was soon dispossessed of his throne 
by the newcomer. Oue evening, caught 
unawares by the tide on the sea-shore, he was 
obliged to spend the night there. A Nhgi of 
marvellous beauty came to play on tbe beach. 
The prince fell in love with her and was 
married to her. Tbe Nfiga-rftja, father of the 
N&gi, expanded the kingdom of his son-in-law 
by drinking off tbe water which covered the 
country, built for him a capital and changed 
the name of the country into Kambuja.” 

It, may be mentioned here that the capital 
of Kambuja, Angkor (Sanscrit Nagar), was also 
known as Indraprasthapura.' In Ptolemy’s 
map of Trans-Gaugetic India, a tribe known as 
Indraprathai is located in the north of Central 
Indo-Chinn. 



Nay a Ancestors. 

The origin of the £ailendra dynasty of 
(^rivijaya (with its headquarters at Palcrabang 
in S.E. Sumatra) seems also to be associated 
with the N&ga tradition. In the Chu-fan-chi 

4 XjmoniflP, On# notice a or Jc Ctunbodgo (tho introduction to hia 
Dictkli &*&• V ru>iB- Cutntodx::ii. 197-4). 




